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In Harmony with 
Taste, Custom and Law 


There are many fine churches in the country where you will notice how 
appropriately the Dome Shaped Sanctuary Globe matches the beauty and 
dignity of its surroundings. 

This particular lamp is an original Will & Baumer creation. It was de- 
signed to conform to the current trend in Tabernacle construction and to 
serve as an efficient fixture for another Will & Baumer development — the 
Lux Domini Sanctolite in the bottle style container — the first commercially 
offered blend of pure olive oil and pure beeswax to comply with Canon 
1271. 

Together, lamp and light form a liturgical combination that speaks good 
taste, abides by ecclesiastical custom and conforms strictly to canonical 
requirements. 
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Correspondence 





Plain, Blunt Remarks 


Eprrorn: This is a modest cheer for your 
article on sociological English. About soci- 
dlogists, before they all die of galloping 
phonemia, I could wish your editorial 
would convert them. But, alas, the sheer en- 
ticement of inventing a new language (we 
all did it at age 10) is an instinct deeply 
implanted by the devil and you have a lot 
more work to do before you exorcise it! 

New York, N. Y. Avo.tF A. BERLE Jr. 


Eprror: What a shame and what a disap- 
pointment to find two pages in the Dec. 31 
issue of AMERICA given to “Plain, Blunt 
Sociology” by Fr. Davis! Two blank pages 
would have been more constructive. 

I have been trying to promote AMERICA 
in my sociology classes for several years. I 
frequently distribute extra copies in my 
classes to help the students develop an ap- 
preciation of AMERIcA. I was happy to see 
areference to sociology on the cover, then 
[read the article. My extra copies went into 
the waste basket. 

Marquette University Jos—EpH W. McGEE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eprror: Across the table, my friend, a dig- 
nified librarian, chuckled as she read 
America. Then she laughed aloud, a rare 
event, and put down the book to wipe her 
streaming eyes. 

I said, “Please . . . ,” so she read aloud 
Fr. Davis’ “Plain, Blunt Sociology.” 

Then we both sat there with streaming 
eyes, gasping between bursts of laughter, 
the while we were applauding with hearts, 
heads and hands. 

It isa grand piece—exactly what the doc- 
tors would order if they too could get out 
from behind their linguistic foliage. 

Chicago, Il. Janet M. GEISTER 


Eviror: Fr. Davis’ “Plain, Blunt Sociology” 
(AM. 12/31/55) is the biggest piece of 
public service since the subway. 

Washington, D. C. Puittres TEMPLE 


Errors There must be a better way of fill- 
ing the “Literature and Art” section of your 
review than by printing articles such as 
‘Plain, Blunt Sociology.” There must be. 
Why not simply give us more Fr. Gardiner, 
more literature, and more art? 

(Rev.) THomas TREsE, S.J. 
West Baden, Ind. 
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No Gothamite He 


Eprror: Just a chaffing line to ask whether 
it was the influence (or rather, the miasma, 
as the ChiTrib might put it) of Manhattan 
that persuaded Fr. McCluskey (12/31/55, 
p.368) to omit all reference to the grand 
article in Life’s “Christianity” issue about 
Chicago and its archdiocese? Wasn’t that 
as outstanding a tribute to the Church as 
any other one in the issue? No more Man- 
hattan miasmas, please, for us in the hinter- 
lands. (Rev.) Francis L. Finas, S.J. 
Chicago, IIl. 


(The lands of Fr. McCluskey’s provenance 
are even more hinter than that of our cor- 
respondent: Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia. Manhattan’s influence on him is mini- 
mal. Ep.) 


Defense and Foreign Aid 


Eprror: In your editorial “Should We Cut 
Taxes?” (12/24/55) you would want us to 
increase our defense and foreign-aid pro- 
grams to take care of any surplus that might 
develop in the budget. While I agree that 
economic foreign aid is not only advisable 
but necessary, I have my doubts as to 
whether military foreign aid is desirable. 
How can we be sure that such aid is used 
in fighting the cold war and not in quelling 
freedom-loving natives? .. . 

In wanting to increase defense spending, 
you must expect an increase in military 
spending to give us a better defense. Be- 
fore we spend more I wonder if we should 
not have a complete reappraisal of what a 
good defense is in this atomic age or even 
if a military defense is possible. .. . 

You imply that you favor no tax reduc- 
tions at this time. A few pages earlier 
(p.346) you make reference to the 8 mil- 
lion families who have an annual income 
of less than $2,000. A family of two with 
an income of $2,000 must pay $118 in in- 
come tax. Why don’t you favor a tax plan 
similar to those advocated by certain Demo- 
crats in recent years, which would at least 
alleviate such hardship cases? 

Freeport, Pa. Joun H. Drum 


Eprror: Your Dec. 31 editorial concerning 
the foreign-aid puzzle cleared the haze sur- 
rounding the heretofore complex muddle 
of words. There was a bit of textbook clarity 
in your explanation of the mixed-up eco- 


nomic problem, which even had some 
Congressmen confused. 

I don’t mean that AMerica should trans- 
form its editorial policy into a correspon- 
dence teaching institution, but more of such 
interpretation involving current economic 
problems and events, written in easily read- 
able style, would be a tremendous help to 
myself and those who don’t fully compre- 
hend the nature of today’s news. 
Cheswick, Pa. GENE FALSETTI 


Legion and Unesco 


Eprror: The complete, “documented” reply 
to Ray Murphy’s report to the American 
Legion Executive Committee regarding 
Unesco (Am. 11/26/55) is provided by the 
Americanism Committee of the Texas De- 
partment of the Legion. Having read both 
reports, it seems to me their paramount 
value lies in the summation they have made 
of the vast amount of material, pro and con, 
released on this subject. 

Most persons bring to a controversy of 
this sort a whole complex of preconceived 
ideas and convictions. There are a sufficient 
number of borderline incidents and prac- 
tices cited in each report to allow every- 
body an “out.” Anyone, however, who is 
sincerely seeking to find out for himself 
whether Unesco is good or evil, a threat to 
American freedoms or not, an aid to bet- 
ter understanding among men everywhere 
or a diabolic Communist plot, must, it seems 
to me, accept the Murphy report... . 

The Legion might have accepted and 
approved the Murphy report: it might have 
chosen to send a commission of its own to 
Unesco and so lend the weight of its vast 
prestige and its untainted Americanism to 
the organization; it might have rejected, 
once and for all, the fear-ridden counsel 
of myopic men. It is a great tragedy that the 
Legion chose the path of unreality instead. 
Scranton, Pa. Mytes GANNON 


Facts of Life 


Eprror: Good indeed to see Fr. Foley’s 
article on Life’s “The Dawn of Religion” 
(Am. 1/7/56). It would have been decent 
and scholarly of Life if it had pointed out 
that the account was a minority report, 
and had it given equal or greater space to 
the views of present-day “greats” in anthro- 
pology. 

Chesterton’s Everlasting Man (just out in 
Doubleday’s Image Series at 75¢) is an ex- 
cellent feast for those who are troubled by 
the problems introduced by comparative 
religion. Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., tells 
me that several non-Catholic sociologists 
are beginning to discover and quote the 
great good common sense of Chesterton. 

(Rev.) W. H. Kenney, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Current Comment 





GOD IN HIS WORLD 


Invoking God in the UN 


Official prayer in the United Nations 
is still limited to one minute of silence 
“dedicated to prayer or meditation.” 
This takes place twice, once at the be- 
ginning of the annual General Assembly 
and again at final adjournment. Our 
own UN representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., has now suggested that this 
act of implicit humility before God be 
made explicit. He has proposed to his 
colleagues who represent the 75 other 
UN member states that God be “openly 
and audibly invoked” in accordance 
with any one of the religious faiths 
represented in the organization. 

We hope Ambassador Lodge’s idea 
gets serious consideration by the mem- 
ber governments. The idea of a religious 
ceremony in an international gathering 
comprising many religious groups raises 
a host of delicate problems, among 
them that of the sure hostility of the 
Russians. Nevertheless, ways can surely 
be found to express the conviction that, 
as Mr. Lodge says, “We cannot make 
the United Nations into a successful in- 
strument of God’s peace without God’s 
help.” UN member states will be doing 
themselves a service, and will strength- 
en the prestige of the United Nations, 
by an act which cannot fail to win 
the approval of the millions of believers 
all over the world. 


The Pope on “Natural Birth” 


In the detailed analysis of the theory 
and practice of “natural childbirth” 
which the Pope presented to a meet- 
ing of gynecologists in Rome on Jan. 
8, there is nothing new or startling. 
Moral law and the theological teach- 
ing of the Church, he said, are not 
and cannot be contravened by the 
legitimate findings of science. 

The theory behind the technique of 
natural birth is that since childbirth 
is a normal function, it is, of its nature, 
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painless. Hence, if physical obstacles 
(malformations, etc.) and psychological 
blocks (fears, superstitions, etc.) can 
be removed, the process will be what 
nature intends it to be. The mother is 
conditioned by a training period during 
pregnancy; during actual labor she re- 
tains full consciousness, and by the very 
act of full cooperation experiences little 
or no pain. 

The Pope declared that this theory 
and technique, “considered in them- 
selves, contain nothing that can be criti- 
cized from the moral point of view.” 
On the text in Genesis 3:16, “In pain 
shalt thou bring forth children,” he 
remarked that the sentence passed on 
Eve does not mean that efforts cannot 
be made to render childbirth painless. 
The text, he stated 

. . . remains true in the sense in- 

tended and expressed by the Crea- 


tor, namely, motherhood will give 
the mother much suffering to bear. 


Suffering will always be part of mother- 
hood. We learn its meaning in the 
light of the love of God and the cross 
of Christ. 


Unphilosophical Library 


Dagobert D. Runes is president and 
editor of a New York publishing house 
called the Philosophical Library. A puz- 
zling array of books ‘bears the firm’s 
imprint—from Maritain’s Essay on Chris- 
tian Philosophy to Corliss Lamont’s 
dithyramb on Soviet Civilization. Some 
of the books are scholarly, others a 
travesty on scholarship. 

Mr. Runes’ latest personal effusion 
is a classic example of the firm’s worst 
pretensions at scholarly work. It is a 
small book, On the Nature of Man, 
“An‘Essay in Primitive Philosophy.” It 
is shot through with high-sounding but 
vacuous and vicious thoughts like: “The 
law was and is just a chain to im- 
prison the masses”; “the law is the 
crime it purports to prevent.” 


But it is in the chapter on “Pip. 
fessionals at the Altar” that Mr. Rung 
outdoes himself. Asserting that man; 
first concepts of God were of a “God. 
enemy, he then proposes to demon. 
strate how priesthood got started on jt 
crafty career. 

The priests were the “slick ones’ 
the “sly interpreters,” who, with the 
tribal leaders, constituted a “mutual 
adoration arrangement.” Moreover, 

. . . the theologians of the Chris. 

tian era are no less culpable than 

primitive African tribes in this mat- 
ter of shielding dastardly crowned 
creatures as “anointed” by the 

Lord, with whose intentions these 

theologians have often maintained 

a caretaker’s familiarity. 

Today’s priests and bishops, his dia. 
tribe ends, are no better than those of 
long ago. d 

A question, Mr. Runes. Since yoy 
detest priests, will it come to you as 
a surprise if those who respect and re. 
vere them scrutinize very carefully you 
list of Philosophical Library books be. 
fore purchasing? 


1956 IN STRIDE 


Virginia Fights for Segregation 


Jan. 9, 1956 must be recorded a 
a sad day in Virginia’s history, That 
was the day when a state-wide refer 
endum called for a constitutional con- 
vention to find “a legal means to pre- 
serve segregated schools in Virginia.” 
The convention will consider proposals 
made by a legislative commission 
headed by State Senator Garland Gray. 
This was appointed six months ago 
by Gov. Thomas B. Stanley to frame 
a plan to maintain racially segregated 
schools. 

This vote is the first act of a trag 
edy that promises to re-enact the it 
effectual efforts of Texas and _ other 
Southern States legally to disfranchise 
the Negro. From 1927, when [exas 
tried to bar Negroes from the Demo 
cratic primary (Nixon v. Herndon), ‘0 
1948, when South Carolina’s attempt 
to make the Democratic party a private 
club was declared invalid (Rice v. El 
more), the courts slowly but inexorably, 
through seven classic cases, forced the 
recognition of the Negro’s legal right 
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to vote. What a pity and what a na- 
tional shame that it could not have been 
recognized in 1927! 

Now Virginia begins to test the mean- 
ing of the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion decision of May 17, 1954. If Vir- 
ginia decides to assign students to 
schools for reasons of “health, aptitude 
of the child and the availability of trans- 
portation,” this plan will inevitably be 
challenged and the courts will declare 
it to be the subterfuge it is, If the 
Virginia constitution is amended to al- 
low public funds for children attending 
“private” schools, inevitably again the 
courts will declare that it is immaterial 
whether public funds are paid to school 
boards directly or through the hands 
of parents—if it be for the purpose of 
perpetuating segregation among Aimer- 
ican citizens. 


Economic Problems of Oldsters 


It may come as a surprise to many 
readers, as it did to us, to learn that 
nearly a third of the 65-and-older group 
in this country are earning their liv- 
ings or are wives of wage-earners, Were 
it not for this fact, the economic status 
of our senior citizens would be con- 
siderably worse than it is; and, it would 
appear, it is bad enough already. 

That is the conclusion which John J. 
Corson and John W. McConnell reach 
in a soon-to-be-published, 500-page 
study entitled Economic Needs of Older 
People. It is sponsored by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund (330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.). 

Of the 14 million Americans whose 
65th birthday is behind them, only a 
small minority are financially well off, 


or even financially comfortable. Though 
the vast majority of oldsters are able to 
maintain independent households, no 
more than 15 per cent have annual 
incomes of $2,000 or higher. The vast 
majority either have no incomes of their 
own, or are obliged to live on less than 
$1,000 a year. 

As for the sources of oldsters’ in- 
comes, about a third receive payments 
from the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ fund, or from some related pub- 
lic or private pension system. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent live on public 
assistance. A relatively small number, 
about 12 per cent, have income from 
savings, investments or insurance, or 
are eligible for veterans’ benefits. But 
the dollar income from all these sources, 
say Messrs. Corson and McConnell, is 
smaller than the wage income of the 








The President's message on the State of the Union, 
which clerks read to Congress on January 5, was devoid 
of surprises. Secretary of State Dulles had already an- 
nounced that the Administration wanted foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid on a more-or-less permanent 
basis. Other White House spokesmen had revealed plans 
for increased spending on a half-dozen domestic proj- 
ects, including health and education. It had been widely 
predicted that the budget for the fiscal year 1956—the 
year beginning July 1, 1955 and ending June 30, 1956— 
would be in balance, but that the Administration would 
oppose tax cuts until spending plans had jelled. The 
implication was that the President’s foreign and dom- 
estic proposals for fiscal 1957 would carry bigger price 
tags than this year’s programs. 

In all these respects the State of the Union message 
followed script. The October meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers, said the President, failed to realize 
the promise of the July get-together “at the summit.” 
Since Soviet leaders “are not yet willing to create the 
indispensable conditions for a secure and lasting peace,” 
we must prepare to meet new and dangerous challenges. 
To maintain our own defense posture, Mr. Eisenhower 
explained, we shall have to invest more heavily in ex- 
pensive items like missiles and atom-powered ships. 
To buttress our alliances and combat Communist “en- 
ticement and duplicity,” we shall have to continue our 
foreign-aid programs. All this will cost money. 

It will cost money, too, to underwrite a number of 
programs which the President considers necessary for 
the welfare of the American people. Mr. Eisenhower 
called for long-term aid to education, an expanded 
Federal-State highway program, increased aid to medi- 
tal research. He mentioned 35,000 public-housing units 
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Skipper Charts Progressive Course 





a year for two years, flood insurance on an experimental 
basis, the well publicized soil-bank scheme to cut farm 
surpluses and at the same time raise farmer incomes. 


COOL TOWARD TAX CUTS 


Despite the upturn in Government spending which 
these programs presaged, the President expected a bal- 
anced budget this fiscal year and for fiscal 1957 as well. 
But he warned Congress that all bets on a balanced 
budget were off if the legislators exceeded his spending 
estimates or cut taxes deeply.. Though he agreed that 
the tax burden was heavy, the President exhorted Con- 
gress to proceed cautiously in its efforts to lighten it. 
He thought that the scheduled March 31 reduction in 
corporation rates from 52 to 47 per cent, as well as the 
April 1 cut in excise taxes, should be postponed. 

The President naturally expressed buoyant satisfac- 
tion over prosperity at home and peace abroad. He 
looked with confidence to the future. Whether that — 
future included a second term—the question above all 
questions in Washington—he gave no hint whatsoever. 
(A few days later, at a press conference before quitting 
Key West for Washington, the President said that he 
had not yet reached a definitive decision.) Political o- 
servers were quick to note, however, that the State of 
the Union message, with its liberal overtones and em- 
phasis on welfare programs, openly placed the Eisen- 
hower “progressively moderate” stamp on the GOP 
legislative program. Even if the President did not run 
in November, the party would have to stand, and 
nominate a candidate willing to stand, on his platform. 

To Old Guard Republicans and to most Democrats 
this prospect was said to be equally displeasing—not, 
of course, for the same reasons. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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30 per cent who are still able to find 
employment. 

Enough of the Corson-McConnell 
study has already appeared to indicate 
that it is the most extensive survey of 
the problems of older persons yet to be 
published. 


What's In a Name? 


On January 9 the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
bowed off the educational stage to 
make room for a successor organization, 
the National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools (emphasis added). 

Under the leadership of Time-pub- 
lisher Roy E. Larsen the dissolved com- 
mission had done a superb job of sell- 
ing. In its six-year span the commission 
made the nation acutely conscious of 
the public school and was a principal 
promoter of last month’s White House 
Conference on Education. This in- 
creased awareness is all to the good. 

The successor organization, however, 
can be all to the better. Unlike its 
predecessor, the newly elected council 
of 63 persons has a broadened Cath- 
olic representation. More important, the 





— Look for These Soon 


Next week Russell Kirk, editor 
of the Conservative Review, will 
contribute an article on “Science, 
Politics and Security.” In the 
issue of Feb. 4, Rev. John A. 
O’Brien of Notre Dame and Ste- 
phen P. Ryan of New Orleans 
will appear in an important sym- 
posium on religious life and ra- 
cial problems in the deep South. 
Charles Donahue, member of the 
graduate faculty of English at 
Fordham University, has written 
an article-review of Robert M. 
Maclver’s recent book on aca- 
demic freedom. It is scheduled 
for Feb. 11, along with Rev. 
Quentin Lauer's discussion of 
the Institute for Judaeo-Christian 
Studies at Seton Hall University. 
Father LaFarge is now prepar- 
ing an article in three installments 
on the new order of ceremonies 
during Holy Week. The first of 
these will appear Feb. 18. 
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new title was deliberately chosen to 
allow for a broadening interest. The 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, at least in its birth and chris- 
tening, is without that myopia which 
confuses “public” school with “Ameri- 
can” school. 

All Americans have some stake in 
the nation’s schools, public and private, 
wherever they are. The Catholic who 
ignores or depreciates public-school 
problems is shirking a citizen’s responsi- 
bility. But it works the other way too. 
Non-Catholics who are completely cal- 
lous or hostile to the privately supported 
school are hedging on their full duty 
as citizens. 

If the council lives up to its name 
and focuses on the whole of American 
education, all America will gain. A coun- 
cil committee is at present working 
on a statement of aims. Can we hope 
that these aims will be worthy of the 
council’s new name? 


Agricultural Program for 1956 


The farm proposals which the Presi- 
dent submitted to Congress on Jan. 9 
have a double purpose. They are aimed 
1) at reducing the, $7.5-billion pile of 
surplus commodities that the Govern- 
ment owns outright or holds on loan, 
and 2) at easing the financial squeeze 
on farmers. The Administration aims 
to reach these objectives in a number 
of different ways, but chiefly by paying 
farmers not to produce. That is what 
the soil-bank plan amounts to. 

As outlined by the President, farmers 
will be asked not to use all their acre- 
age allotments for such surplus crops 
as corn, wheat and cotton. In return 
for not cropping or grazing a specified 
number of acres, farmers will be paid 
in cash or in kind a certain percentage 
of the value of the lost crops. This 
part of the soil-bank program is called 
the “acreage reserve.” 

Farmers would also be invited to 
retire their poorer lands from cultiva- 
tion and devote them to grass and 
trees. The Government would assume 
a share of the cost of making this 
shift. The President hoped that farmers 
would put 25 million acres in this 
“conservation reserve.” 

Among the President’s other propos- 
als, the most important is the request 


that Congress impose a ceiling on the 
price-support payments which any one 
farmer or farm corporation can collect, 
If Congress approves, this will put ap 
end to the extraordinary practice of 
guaranteeing a profit to huge “factories 
on the land.” It will tend to re-empha. 
size the key role of the family-size 
commercial farm in the American agr- 
cultural scene. 


Dependable Friends in Spain 


On the eve of his return to Madrid 
Ambassador John Davis Lodge gaye 
another big push to the friendship 
now blossoming between the United 
States and Spain. The alliance we are 
building with Spain, he said, “is on 
firm ground. Prospects for the future 
are most encouraging. . . . The Span- 
ish State is a dependable ally.” 

The occasion was a Jan. 5 luncheon 
in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, spon- 
sored by the Spanish-American Board 
of Trade to honor Mr. Lodge. Repre- 
sentatives of more than twenty of the 
largest U. S. investment and industrial 
corporations heard the Ambassador 
praise Spain’s retorestation program 
(“the largest in the world”), her in- 
terest in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and her concern to participate 
actively in our Technical Exchange 
Program. 

The outlook for expanding trade be- 
tween the United States and Spain, he 
said, is extremely good. Spain is “a 
vigorous nation on the march.” She is 
“making a determined effort to raise 
the living standards of her people.” This 
was welcome news to friends of Spain 
in this country. 

Despite their poverty, Spaniards last 
fall collected 1.3 million pesetas for 
American flood-relief. The greatest part 
ot this sum, Mr. Lodge remarked, was 
raised by Caritas, Spanish equivalent 
of our own National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 

The era of Spain’s ostracism from 
the United Nations has passed. We 
now look for her to take her rightful 
place among the free peoples of the 
world. Growing trade with Spain points, 
we hope, not oniy to increasing military 
and economic cooperation between our 
two countries, but to closer cultural 
kinship as well. 
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Washington Front 


The President’s State of the Union Message on January 
5 had more diverse repercussions than any I can remem- 
ber him having made. The immediate reaction of Demo- 
cratic leaders was a sniffing: “Huh, there’s nothing new 
in that. That’s our own program.” The reaction of the 
Republicans depended on whether they were Eisen- 
hower Republicans or Taft Republicans: in the one 
case whole-hearted praise; in the other, guarded re- 
serve. The next day things changed. 

The Democrats realized overnight, after reading the 
full text, that the message, as distinct from the eleven 
special messages to follow, had distinct political over- 
tones. Then comments ranged from outraged cries of 
“politics” to “well, what did you expect?” The Repub- 
lians pondered silently. 

Then there was the urgent speculation about wheth- 
er the message means that the President intends to seek 
renomination or not. One school, with vested interests 
of fear or hope, was inclined to say he will. But many 
others disagreed. 


Underscorings 


I am personally inclined to agree with the latter 
school. The message was political, all right; I think that 
is clear. But it was not, as many Democrats imagined 
at first, against them, but against a right-wing faction 
in the President’s own party. It was designed, I think, 
to commit the party as a whole, in this session and 
especially in the 1956 platform, to the Eisenhower poli- 
cies, which are practically indistinguishable from New 
Deal-Fair Deal policies. 

This does not mean that the President will himself 
run on them, but it does mean that whoever does run 
will have to run on them. In other words, he is grimly 
determined to see to it that the right wing does not 
prevail. This bears out my own conviction that he is 
not really a Republican or Democrat. He is Eisenhower, 
like it or not. His Key West press conference, as I see 
it, shows that he will not run, but will take his own time 
about making the announcement. 

Then a new numbers game began. After the Presi- 
dent’s billions for this, the billions-and-a-half for that 
had ended, the New York Times calculated that it would 
take 42 bills to put it all into effect and listed them. 
Then the Washington Star three days later re-calculated 
and came up with 64 measures. That is a lot of bills 
for this session, and in fact a lot of bills for four years. 

Witrrip PARSONS 


p> THE NEW RUBRICS for the Mass 
and Breviary, which went into effect 
Jan. 1, are explained, with a historical 





FRANCIS J. SHEED, president of 


p> KOSHER food may now be obtained 


and liturgical commentary, in The Sim- 
plification of the Rubrics, by Rev. Anni- 


Sheed and Ward, publishers, will re- 
ceive an honorary doctorate in sacred 
theology from the University of Lille. 
The degree was specially authorized 
by the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities in Rome. Mr. 
Sheed has had no formal theological 
training. He learned theology by read- 
ing and discussion; not least by 30 
years of street-corner discussions with 
the Catholic Evidence Guilds of Lon- 
don and New York. The University of 
Lille was chosen to confer the degree 
as successor to that of Douai, long as- 
sociated with English Catholicism. 


>THE ANNUAL AWARD of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society 
was given to Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, 
SJ, head of the Department of So- 
ciology at Loyola University, New Or- 
leans, The award, presented at the 
association’s 17th annual convention, 
Dec. 28-30 in Philadelphia, was in rec- 
ognition of Fr. Fichter’s book, Social 
Relations in the Urban Parish (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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by Jewish patients in three Catholic 
hospitals in New York City, according 
to the N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun 
for Dec. 31. The food, fully prepared 
and frozen, is delivered to the hospitals 
wrapped in aluminum foil. A knife, 
fork and spoon are included in each 
package. The hospitals—St. Clare’s, St. 
Vincent’s and St. Joseph’s—installed this 
system “as a matter of religious cour- 
tesy” in response to a request by the 
New York Board of Rabbis. 


p THE PROCEEDINGS of the 10th 
annual convention of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America, held 
in New York last summer, are now avail- 
able in printed form. Topics discussed 
in the 326-page paper-bound volume 
include biblical theology, the infused 
moral virtues, salvation outside the 
Church, etc. Members of the CTSA 
(annual dues: $5) receive the Proceed- 
ings free. Non-members may obtain 
them for $3 from Rev. James E. Rea, 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 


bale Bugnini, C.M. The author is edi- 
tor of Ephemerides Liturgicae. This 
translation from the second Italian edi- 
tion is published by Doyle and Finne- 
gan, Collegeville, Minn. (Paper. 131p. 
$1.50). 


pST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY announ- 
ces that its filmstrip series, St. John’s 
Catechism, is now more than half com- 
pleted. Two new units, on the sacra- 
ments of penance and extreme unction, 
are ready for distribution to schools 
and parishes. The St. John’s Catechism 
is now in use in more than 3,000 paro- 
chial schools and parish instruction 
groups. For details, write Nettie A. 
Dixon, Publicity Director, 75 Lewis 
Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


p> MISSION SPECIALISTS will meet 
Jan. 21-22 for their fourth annual con- 
ference under the egis of Fordham 
University’s Institute of Mission Studies. 
The meetings will be held in Keating 
Hall on the Bronx campus of the uni- 
versity. C.K 
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Editorials 





The Losing Battle in Asia 


Failure is always a hard word. When it means confes- 
sing our inadequacy in the face of Communist deter- 
mination to enslave the entire world, it becomes tragic. 
Despite ten years of at times frantic diplomatic activity 
on our part, the Soviet power of attraction in Asia and 
Africa is far from on the wane. As we ask ourselves 
why, we might ponder the sermon preached on January 
1 by Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle in Washington’s 
St. Matthew's Cathedral. 


REAL NATURE OF THE STRUGGLE 


According to the prelate, the glaring fault in our ap- 
proach to the problem of world communism lies in our 
mistaken emphasis. We have conceived the struggle as 
being primarily an economic, political and military con- 
flict when, in reality, it is more “a war for the minds of 
men ...a clash of beliefs, allegiances and, in a certain 
sense, of ideals.” Declared the archbishop: 


Could it be that we are failing because we have 
conceived the struggle too narrowly? Are we fight- 
ing with 19th-century weapons of diplomacy a 20th- 
century battle of ideology? Do we talk in terms of 
material wealth and military power, while our 
opponents monopolize the powerful slogans of jus- 
tice, peace and equality? Are we addicted to show- 
ing power, letting the Communists speak of ideals? 
The answer to all these questions, I fear, is Yes. And 
therein lies the secret of our frustration today. 


The policies dictated by power politics have indeed 
been successful, but only up to a point. The two world 
blocs are in a position of stalemate. The fear of war 
has receded considerably. Yet, as the archbishop noted, 
“while we patch a leak here and a trickle there, a flood 
wave of sympathy for communism is sweeping many 
parts of Asia and Africa.” 

Almost six years ago Charles Malik gave the reason 
for the failure of the West in Asia. Speaking at Harvard 


University, the noted Lebanese statesman outlined th 
task of the West, if it was to “promote a more fruith 
association” with the East. As he lauded the generoy 
American spirit of “sharing,” manifested in the Point 
IV program, Dr. Malik stated: 


Surely, this is not all the United States is expected 
to mean to the Near East. . . . There is the order of 
ends—what a man should live for, what he should 
think, what he should believe, what he should be- 
about which the United States should have some- 
thing to say and concerning which it should have 
something significant and true to offer. . . . To give 
one an instrument without inducting him into con- 
munion with the whole spiritual culture which 
created the instrument in the first place . . . is 
utterly cruel and unjust. 


FALSE PICTURE OF THE WEST? 


But, are we capable of “inducting” the uncommitted 
nations of Asia into “communion with our whole spirit 
ual culture”? Are we even aware of the spiritual tradi- 
tions of our civilization? That is the question Arch 
bishop O’Boyle raises. 


It is easy to say that the Communists are out-and- 
out materialists and that we honor God and respect 
our fellow man. But are we prepared to prove our 
point? What if we are portrayed as money-mad 
. . . blind to the riches of the spirit? Have we an 
answer if a visitor who differs from us in race is 
subject to insults because of the color of his skin? 
Can we say for sure that others regard us as more 
idealistic than the Communists? Unfortunately the 
answer is that many people think there is little 
choice between the two systems. 
Until we make it clear to the people we are trying to 
win that we stand for something which corresponds 
to their hopes and aspirations, we will go on fightinga 
losing battle in Asia. 


“Christian Service to the World” 


The apostolic Catholic, eager to bring the teachings of 
his religion to bear upon the world and its institutions, 
must cope with two kinds of objections, aimed at him 
from opposite directions. On the one hand, non-Catho- 
lics may misinterpret his zeal as a desire to increase 
the purely worldly and material influence of the Church. 
On the other, some of his fellow Catholics are likely 
to criticize him for contaminating Christianity by par- 
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ticipating in movements which are not entirely under 
Catholic auspices and control. 

The net effect of these criticisms on the apostolic 
Catholic is to limit the scope of his apostolate. If he 
is deterred from his course, there remains nothing for 
him but a program of self-defense, negative in its & 
sence, or else the spectator’s passive attitude tow 
the great currents shaping history. 
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In his latest Christmas radio message Pope Pius XII 
ave in one formula the answer to both these criticisms 
when he held out the idea of what he termed “Christian 
service to the world.” The true apostle, in the Holy 
Father's mind, is not motivated by any idea of ag- 
grandizement for the Church, or even of self-defense. 
The primary duty of the Christian consists in striving 
to “bring about the return of modern society in its or- 
ganizations” to the sources made sacred by the Word 
of God made Flesh. “If, therefore,” said the Holy 
Father, “Christians unite to this end in various institu- 
tions and organizations, they are setting before them- 
selves no other objective save the service willed by 
God for the benefit of the world.” In the pursuit of this 
end, furthermore, from which all humanity profits, the 
Christian should not “despise” those who can and 
should accept from the. teaching of Christianity at least 
what is based on natural law. 

The idea of Christian service is incompatible with 
abstentionism, or the tendency to withdraw into what 
the Pope calls a “sealed enclosure.” The Holy Father 
warns against those who undervalue this ministry to 
the world and prefer instead a so-called pure or spir- 
itual Christianity. Those Christians who leave the guid- 
ing forces of the faith inactive in public life are, he 
said, committing treason against the God-Man of Beth- 
lehem. 


GUIDANCE OF THE NATURAL LAW 


We are not left in doubt along what lines this 
Christian service to the world should be conducted. A 
large portion of the Christmas address (overshadowed, 
incidentally, in the press by the disarmament proposals ) 
is devoted to the importance of the natural law in the 
solution of contemporary problems. This emphasis up- 


on natural law as a vehicle of the modern apostolate 
may surprise some, but it is a theme that has been 
touched upon with increasing frequency by the Holy 
Father in recent months. In the Christmas radio mes- 
sage he laid particular stress on the family and on 
private property as institutions which today need ad- 
vocates and defenders. Human society is today most 
in peril at these points. 


FOR A SOUND HUMAN SOCIETY 


Even in certain Catholic circles there is some stray- 
ing from the traditional attitude toward these two 
foundations of Catholic social doctrine. The Pope's in- 
sistence is therefore not so superfluous as it might seem. 
To the extent that Christians do their bit to sustain 
these and other institutions of the natural law, they are 
contributing, in the Pontiff’s words, to a society in which 
man’s security rests on a moral order founded on human 
nature. The alternative is a society based on materialism 
and a scorn of human values. 

With the natural law as his guide, the apostolic 
Catholic who seeks to aid humanity at its crossroads 
finds before him wide perspectives of possible action. 
He should, as the Pope says, “remain open to every 
healthy undertaking and to all genuine progress.” It is 
not difficult to translate this urging into a program of 
action here on the American scene. There are many 
legitimate public-affairs programs in which Catholic 
organizations are already playing an active and credit- 
able role, not with the idea of domination imputed to 
them by bigots, but out of a sincere dedication to the 
ideal of Christian service to the world. To these or- 
ganizations and their members the Pope’s words at 
Christmas brought a message of encouragement and 
guidance. 


The Dilemma of Senator Eastland 


Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi, as chairman of a 
congressional subcommittee investigating Communist 
infiltration, has naturally run into violent opposition 
from Communist quarters, though his hearings seem 
to be conducted with moderation and restraint. On the 
other hand, the non-Communist New York Times com- 
Plains that the choice of persons for investigation is 
slanted by the Senator’s personal prejudices: a grave 
charge, which the public record will have to confirm 
or invalidate. 

The subcommittee’s effectiveness, however, is bound 
to be gravely impaired by the Senator’s reckless, in- 
temperate behavior along other lines. As a free American 
citizen, he recently felt at liberty to harangue a recently 
organized pro-segregation body and exhort it to “fight 
the [Supreme] Court,” and “to embark on a great 
crusade,” in which “defeat means death, the death of 
Southern culture and our aspirations as an Anglo-Saxon 
people.” He has felt free to associate himself publicly 
with characters who have been declaring, in obscene 
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language, the essential and permanent racial inferiority 
of the American Negroes. 

Association with fanatical racism, which is repudiated 
by our nation’s highest laws and solemnly condemned 
by Christian teaching, deals a deadly wound to sound 
and effective anti-communism. And a public official 
who openly preaches defiance of the U. S. Supreme 
Court is in a poor position to rebuke other types of 
subversive activities. The Senator advocates “nullifica- 
tion,” and this, according to the editor of the Mississippi 
Delta Times, “means, in extremity, that the State should 
use armed force against the United States in order to 
frustrate the law.” 

It seems to be time for the Senator to decide whether 
to rest his claim to future fame upon racist hatreds, or 
upon his zeal as a defender of national security. One 
thing is certain, he cannot do both. He is giving Com- 
munist propagandists at home and abroad a wonderful 
chance to paint all who actively oppose them as race 
baiters and political bitter-enders. 
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Oliver Barres 


In Praise of 
Protestants 


M Y WIFE AND | are “Protestant” Roman Catholics. 
Having spent 33 years of our lives as searching Protes- 
tants before coming at last to the fullness of Catholic 
truth, we could hardly be anything else. 

Why are we grateful for that background adjective 
“Protestant”? Not because of the erroneous beliefs we 
formerly held, but because of the virtues prevalent 
among Protestant people. 

One of my Protestant grandfathers was a pattern- 
maker in the Bethlehem Iron Works, since renamed the 
Bethlehem Steel Works. The other was a red-headed 
policeman. Both of them got up early each morning 
and by the flickering light of a kerosene lamp read the 
Scriptures—often for a full hour—before going off to 


work. Had they been Catholics, they certainly would: 


have been daily communicants. 

Those who have Protestant friends and relations know 
that many of them are as devoted to their faith as the 
best of Catholics. They willingly make sacrifices of time, 
talent and treasure to aid their churches. They work 
like beavers for the yearly strawberry supper, Christmas 
pageant, Maundy Thursday candlelight service, auction 
and rummage sales. For the annual Ladies’ Aid Bazaar 
and Turkey Supper, Protestant women contribute hours 
each week the year round—knitting, sewing, canning 
and what not. When the Every Member Canvass is 
made in the fall of the year, the two-dollar-a-week 
pledges are not few, even in small rural churches. And 
when it comes to anything for the Sunday school, the 
sky’s the limit with many good-hearted Protestants. 


SEEKERS FOR GOD 


God is the Author of truth, not of error. But He 
honors a sincere and earnest conscience, whatever its 
beliefs. He unfailingly rewards every persistent search 
for reality. He loves those especially who worship and 
seek to serve His only Son. Protestants who love Jesus 
Christ, who search for His truth, who keep the Ten 





Mr. and Mrs. Barres were Protestant ministers in a New 
England parish until about a year ago. Next month 
Sheed and Ward will publish Mr. Barres’ account of 
their conversion, One Shepherd, One Flock. 
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Commandments and seek God’s guidance throug 
regular prayer are myriad in number throughout this 
well-favored country of ours. Many of them have key 
the supernatural grace God gave them in their vali 
baptisms. As loyal Catholics, we should thank the Al. 
mighty each day for these guod neighbors and cal 
down upon them the fullness of His blessings. Wer 
we thus wholeheartedly to reflect the love of Christ 
for our separated brethren, what miracles of Christian 
reunion might not take place. 

There is a growing interest within the Protestant 
churches today in the question of Christian unity. After 
all, our common Lord prayed “that they may be one’ 
and who is to say that God the Father would not answer 
the fervent prayer of His only Son? At the grassroots, 
Protestants feel more and more each day the irrelevance, 
even the sinfulness, of denominationalism. When they 
move from one community to another, they are quite 
apt to exchange a Methodist church for an Episcopalian, 
or a Presbyterian for a Congregational. 


SEEKERS FOR UNITY 


At the top clerical level, these churches are beginning 
to cooperate effectively along practical lines. In August, 
1954 this ecumenical movement brought together in 
Evanston, IIl., under the banner of “The World Council 
of Churches,” the representatives of 48 nations and 1él 
communions. At the opening plenary session, Dr. E¢- 
mund Schlink of Germany confessed: “We are filled 
with shame that through our disunity we deny the 
unity of the body of Christ and so make it quite easy 
for the world to cast aside the message that Christ is 
its only hope.” Later the president of the World Coun- 
cil, Dr. William A. Visser ’t Hooft, echoed the prevailing 
sentiment of the delegates: “Let the Church be the 
Church as it was intended to be by its Lord.” 

Now it is quite evident that Protestants and Catholics 
do not agree in their understanding of what Christ it- 
tended His Church to be. But surely He who thus 
draws their primary loyalties can be counted upon it 
His own good time and in His own good way to recol- 
cile them together again in one body. Is God not all 
loving and all-powerful? Let us trust His judgment and 
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His patience in this matter. As Catholics, of course, 
we look for the scattered sheep to return to the one 
true fold, so that all Christendom may become what 
our common Lord desires it to be, one flock under one 
Shepherd. But meanwhile, let us do all we can to break 
down the walls of misunderstanding, misrepresentation 
and prejudice which have been built up, often unwit- 
tingly, by former generations fighting ancient battles. 


ABOUNDING IN GOOD WORKS 


This means giving open recognition to what the Holy 
Spirit has accomplished through the prayers and good 
works of our separated brothers. In Protestant worship 
services, prayers are said every Sunday morning for 
the unity of Christendom, for the purity of the Church, 
for the elected officials of government, for the sick and 
needy of the earth and those who serve them. He who 
said, “Ask and you shall receive, seek and you shall 
find,” surely answers such sincere prayers, and we are 
all the richer for it. Such people go forth, it often hap- 
pens, inspired to help their fellow men—at personal ex- 
pense and sacrifice—out of love for God. 

Think of those millions of wonderful Protestant chil- 
dren who at twelve, the age when our Lord expounded 
the Scriptures to the doctors in the Temple, often seem 
to know the Bible much better than Catholic children. 
Every Sunday morning, millions of pennies and nickels, 
dropped by small hands, clink into the collection plates 
of Protestant Sunday schools throughout our nation. 
Volunteer teachers sort out these gifts of love and send 
a good many of them off to missionary nurses and doc- 
tors. As a result, lepers are cleansed, the lame walk, 
and sometimes even the blind see. 

Every Sunday morning, ministers rise up in the 
myriad Protestant pulpits and preach to our fellow 
Americans. Sincerely and earnestly they strive to teach 
the morality of Moses and the Master, and the truths 
of God as they understand them. Though they ignore or 
distort many of the Church’s teachings, they do speak 
in good faith, they repeat the words of Christ. “The 
troubled are comforted, the comfortable are troubled,” 
and the Holy Spirit finds entry into needy souls. Such 
ministers are valuable bulwarks against the tide of 
atheism, secularism and communism that threatens to 
engulf us all. 

The young men who enter Protestant theological 
seminaries are clean-cut, likable, intelligent and deeply 
dedicated to what they believe to be the advancement 
of God’s kingdom on earth. Their curriculum generally 
includes a study of the beliefs and history of the Catho- 
lic Church, and many of them consider carefully the 
best Catholic sources and authors. That the Holy Spirit 
does not thereby lead more of them back to the Mother 
Church and fountainhead of all Christendom is a great 
mystery. There can be little doubt that He uses them to 
help souls who otherwise might have no Christian help 
whatsoever. 

Few people on the whole are more tolerant and 
friendly toward those who do not agree with them than 
American Protestants. Among most Protestants in Ameri- 
ca there is a greater reservoir than we realize of good 
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will toward their Catholic neighbors. At times they are 
scandalized by the behavior of nominal Catholics. They 
do not understand many of our beliefs, but they know 
quite well that the Church genuinely desires to follow 
the morality and faith revealed by Jesus Christ. Thev 
see our church buildings filled even on weekdays, and 
they respect us for our untiring devotion. Many of them 
would welcome, if only out of curiosity, an invitation 
to attend Mass with a Catholic family. They would 
like to have the rosary explained to them. In sickness 
or need they are truly pleased to know that Catholics 
are praying for them. 

Among Protestants today, as among Catholics, the 
hatemongers and panderers to prejudice are a very 
small, if active, minority. Robert McAfee Brown, a 
Protestant minister and professor at Union Theological 
Seminary, gave us an enlightening account and indict- 
ment of their attitudes in the November 25 issue of 

Commonweal. His. ar- 
ticle was titled “Types of 
Anti-Catholicism,” and 
it ended with a plea for 
firm honesty, under- 
standing, and charity on 
both sides. 

Such Protestants as 
Dr. Brown are trying to 
meet us more than half- 
way, and I see no reason 
why we cannot work 
ae 4 hand-in-hand with them 

Ps against bigotry of what- 

” ever stripe, wherever it 
© 4" eee be found. The nega- 
co te J tivists and _ wolf-criers 

; (Pe da. MEA are more vocal than 
numerous. Their numbers would dwindle considerably 
if more and more good Christians of differing persua- 
sions would adopt positive Christian attitudes toward 
each other. 

The Chair of Unity Octave, begun by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, N. Y., and the Una 
Sancta Movement in Germany are setting us a good 
example. Help comes from religious ieaders such as 
Dean Liston Pope of the Yale Divinity School, who 
seems periodically to issue a Let’s-be-more-friendly- 
toward-our-Catholic-brothers statement. The spirit of: 
cooperation and goodwill which such people and move- 
ments foster will do much for souls on both sides of the 
divide. Certainly the cause of Christian rennion and 
the return of the scattered sheep cannot be advanced, 
as one Catholic put it, “in an atmosphere of mutual 
hostility, suspicion and recrimination.” All praise, there- 
fore, to our Protestant brothers in Christ for their many 
virtues. Thank God and all His saints that He has seen 
fit to give us such good neighbors. We shall never cease 
to respect their rights to freedom of conscience and 
freedom of worship. But just precisely because we love 
them, neither shall we cease to propagate all those 
truths which God has given into our keeping for all 
nations and all times. 
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DOUGLAS HYDE tells how 
Red China Takes Over 


Communist CHINA of the near future, unified, 
industrialized and militarily up-to-date, may exert a 
profound political influence far beyond its borders. In 
particular, that influence is likely to be greatest in pre- 
cisely those countries and continents which today are 
regarded as “undeveloped” but tomorrow may well be 
the world’s decisive areas. 


RED CHINA’S POLITICAL EVANGELISM 


Indeed, the process has already begun on a serious 
scale, for the Chinese impact upon the thought of the 
Communist parties of the world is already becoming 
evident. China's political message is being heeded by 
growing numbers of people in India, Japan and other 
parts of Asia, in the strategically important areas of 
the Middle East and in the vast continent of Africa, 
which is just beginning, with what. consequences no 
one can yet foretell, to put its foot inside the modern 
world. 

In Tokyo some time ago I visited a Communist 
bookshop in order to see what was being offered for 
sale there and what were the sources of its supplies. In 
the days when I was a Communist leader, more than 
half the books and pamphlets in such a bookstore would 
have come from Russia, approximately 25 per cent from 
local sources and the remainder from various foreign 
sources. But in that bookstore in Tokyo probably half 
the reading matter offered for sale came from China. 
A quarter, I would guess, had its origins in the Soviet 
Union. The rest was produced either by the Com- 
munist party in Japan or came from the publishing 
house of its sister parties abroad. 

The bookshop was crowded with keen, alert young 
students and workers, most of whom appeared to be 
- as impecunious as they were intelligent. Some made 
purchases, more stood around by the shelves, reading 
the books which, even though low-priced, were still 
beyond their means. And the books they read were 
political dynamite. They told these eager readers when 
and how revolutions should be made, taught them the 
art of insurrection and the principles of guerrilla war- 
fare. All over the world today, and in particular in what 
the Communists call the colonial and semi-colonial 
areas, the restless minds of frustrated, sensitive young 
men and women are being fed in this way—and from 
the same Chinese source. 

As I traveled Asia I found that similar fare was being 
provided almost everywhere for the same classes of 
people—the impoverished workers and the new intel- 
lectuals. Those are the decisive classes in such areas 
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of the modern world. It is they who make and break 
governments, who stage revolutions, overthrow social 
systems. It is from their ranks that the political, cultural 
and religious leaders are increasingly drawn. 

Home again in London, I found that a new Com. 
munist bookstore had recently been opened, selling 
nothing but Chinese Communist literature. This was 
attractively produced, low-priced and of types to meet 
a wide variety of tastes. It ranged from the Selected 
Works of Mao Tse-Tung and the theoretical writings 
of Liu Shao-Chi to novels by Chinese writers, books 
on Chinese culture and periodicals of all descriptions, 
Similar products of the Foreign Languages Press of 
Peking may, to a greater or lesser extent, be found 
wherever there are Communist bookshops today. 

A Chinese political influence reaching far out beyond 
the country’s borders is something entirely new. Never 
before has Chinese thought consciously attempted to 
penetrate that of the outside world. And the thing to 
note is that it is Communist thought, militant, aggres- 
sive and backed by an efficient, modern organization 


. based on the Western Communist model. 


After traveling in many parts of the world and watch- 
ing the development of Communist influences and 
policies over many years, I would guess that the for- 





Douglas Hyde, British ex-Communist, now a 
Catholic, was formerly editor of the London 
“Daily Worker.” He recently completed an ex- 
tensive tour of the Far East and has embodied 
his findings on Chinese communism in a booklet, 
“Red China Takes Over,” from which this article 
is an extract. The booklet is now available 
from the America Press (70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 25 cents). 





eign-language output of the state publishing house in 
Peking today equals or exceeds that of the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House in Moscow. And the in- 
fluence of that particular institution in Moscow during 
the past thirty years has been world-wide. Upon its 
output a whole generation of Communist leaders was 
reared. The men who today rule Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Red China 
drew much of their inspiration and learned their strat- 
egy and tactics from the books it produced. 

Those of us who were in the Communist party in 
the years between the two world wars were reared on 
Russian Communist literature. Stalin’s Leninism, the 
Short History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
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Union and the Selected Works of Lenin (particularly 
Volume V, which taught us how to turn war into civil 
war) were the textbooks used in all our study classes. 
They formed the basis of our indoctrination and guided 
us in our day-to-day activities. In what little time we 
had left for lighter fare we read the works of Gogol 
and other Russian novelists upon whose stories Lenin 
and Stalin drew in their own writings. All our thought 
was cast in the Russian mold. The Russian influence 
in the Communist parties of the world was unchalleng- 
ed and supreme. That situation no longer obtains today. 

When the Chinese Communist leaders first seized 
power, they were preoccupied with the internal prob- 
lems of China. Wisely, from their point of view, they 
concentrated upon completing the conquest of power 
and stabilizing their new regime. Those were the top 
priorities. They had little time for Communist “mis- 
sionary’ activities and were content to leave the Soviet 
influence unchallenged. 

But recently they have turned their attention to the 
spreading of communism and the influencing of the 
thought of other Communists. In passing, it is worth 
noting that this indicates that they now feel reasonably 
secure at home. They are satisfied that their hold on 
power is secure and that their regime has been stabi- 
lized. 

Their missionary activities, though just beginning, are 
already considerable. Indeed, anyone who wishes to 
keep up-to-date in current Communist thought, whether 
he be a friend or an opponent of communism, must now 
not only be familiar with the theoretical works of the 
Russian leaders, but must also know those of Mao Tse- 
Tung and the other Chinese Communist leaders. 

I would go so far as to suggest that, quite clearly 
and definitely, the Chinese Communist leaders are al- 
ready making a serious bid for the intellectual hege- 
mony of the international Communist movemient. In 
particular they are aiming, with Russia’s cooperation, 
at becoming the major influence in the thought of the 
Communist parties of the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries. Those are, be it noted, the areas of the world 
where, for the moment at least, China must in large 
measure play second fiddle to Moscow. 


RED CHINESE ARE REAL COMMUNISTS 


Why draw a distinction between the new Chinese 
Communist influence and the older one of Russia? Are 
they not, in fact, identical? 

There was a brief period, after communism first came 
to power in China, when the politicians and the public 
of the West, and even the old China hands too, in- 
sisted that differences between Chinese and Russian 
communism were fundamental. China, they said, could 
never be Communist. The Chinese were too individua- 
listic ever to become Communists. 

The party and the revolution bore the Communist 
label, it was true, but that was only a superficial ap- 
pearance. In reality, the Chinese Reds were only a 
peasant party leading an agrarian revolution. Anyway, 
if they were really a Communist Party, they could not 
last. Following this line of thinking, many declared 
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that the personal differences between the Russian and 
Chinese Communist leaders were so profound that they 
must split at some early date. It would be only a matter 
of time before Mao Tse-Tung “did a Tito.” 

This was no more than a mixture of wishful think- 
ing, muddled thinking and, in some cases no doubt, 
Communist-inspired thinking. That phase has largely 
passed. The hard realties of the situation have speeded 
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its departure. We know today that communism in 
China is indeed communism, and that the people of a 
nation totaling some 600 million are now firmly ruled 
by convinced Communist leaders, subjected to a Com- 
munist regime and are increasingly being organized on 
its behalf. 

We do not hear so much today of the probability of 
differences occurring between the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders. The tendency is now rather to talk of their 
identity of outlook. The Communist leaders of these 
two great countries are fully conscious that they stand 
to lose everything if they allow any differences be- 
tween them to develop into a split. 


TOMORROW, THE WORLD 


As Communists, they believe that within the life- 
time of this generation both Russia and China can be 
industrialized. Their enormous combined population— 
by then totaling perhaps a billion people—can be 
harnessed to the machine, and their countries’ immense 
resources effectively mobilized and exploited. Together, 
Russia and China would represent a mighty force, in- 
dustrially, politically and militarily. Add an industria- 
lized, Communist India, and the Communists would - 
have at their command a majority of the earth’s popula- 
tion. They would have the world at their feet. That, 
to the Communist, is something more than a dream. 
It is something to wait for and work for. And it is worth 
a lot of compromise and adjustments to maintain over 
the years the unity upon which the fulfilment of the 
dream of world conquest depends. 

The probability of serious personal or policy dif- 
ferences developing between the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders is slight. But other differences do exist and are 
still insufficiently understood. These are the significant 
differences between Chinese and Russian Communist 
theories and practice. They are not, however, of the 
sort to give us much ground for optimism. 
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Visit to the 
Pentagon 


William V. Kennedy 


T HE PENTAGON-—what a variety of meanings those 
two words conjure up. “The Pentagon announced to- 
day ...”; “The Pentagon defended its stand . . .”; “Con- 
gressman Jones charged the Pentagon . . .” Sometimes 
the news that follows those phrases scares us. Some- 
times it makes us angry. Seldom does it bring joy or 
contentment. 

The Pentagon, whose voice arouses our fears, our 
anger, our joy, is a great structure of concrete and 
steel, of light bulbs, tile floors and glass. Somewhere 
in the midst of all this the mind’s eye sees the “Brass” 
and a vast, formless bureaucracy. 

Stand here beside the highway and look down on the 
Pentagon. Its windows glisten in the September sun- 
shine. The broad, green park that surrounds it is as 
quiet as a meadow. An occasional taxi or bus rolls down 
one of the winding roadways and disappears into the 
lower level. 

We hail a cab and follow the others. The cabbie 
drops us off in a huge, dimly lit basement. Beyond the 
concrete pillars, buses and cabs come and go, or stand 
waiting, just as they do at any street corner in Denver, 
Boise or Duluth. 


Up a flight of stairs we go and into the Concourse. — 


Here we encounter some of the bustle and crowd we 
had expected before. It’s confusing at first. Corridors 
and ramps lead off the Concourse, this way and that. 
The place is filled with soldiers, sailors, marines and 
airmen, civilians and men in strange, foreign uniforms 
from every country in the free world. 

Around the Concourse are the bright, multi-colored 
lights of a drug store, a barber shop, a book store, men’s 
and women’s clothing stores. Along one wall, under the 
lights of an Armed Forces Information exhibit, bright 
red ribbons lead from a map to cards along the railing 
on which are typed current news bulletins. 

From the news exhibit we walk a few steps to a re- 
ception desk and inquire how best to locate the officer 
we came to see. A pleasant, middle-aged lady consults 
her directory and marks an office number on a post- 
card-sized map of the building. 

“Now you just go through those doors over there, 
take the ramp to the second floor and look for Corridor 
Number Two. Walk along Corridor Number Two,” she 
adds, tracing the route on the map in red pencil, “until 
you come to the ‘D’ ring, then turn to your right. It 
should be just a few doors down the hallway.” 

We smile, say “thank you” and walk off toward the 
ramp. Isn’t that amazing, we remark, examining the map. 
Not an elevator or an escalator in the place, only miles 
and miles of corridors, ramps and stairs. 
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On the ramp, the same aggregation of officers, ep. 
listed men and civilians we saw in the Concourse passe 
us, right and left. Some of the servicemen. are tall 
straight, muscular men with close-cropped hair, the 
kind we picture when we hear the term “profession 
soldier.” Others are very ordinary individuals. 

All is not olive drab, campaign ribbons and badges 
however. It would almost seem that this building ha 
more attractive young ladies per square foot than any 
place outside of Texas. 

On our way to Corridor Number Two, we glane 
down a hallway marked by a large sign, “Restricted 
Area.” Part way down is an iron gate, and behind th 
gate a guard with a pistol at his belt. 

Ahead lies the “D” ring. A turn to the right and we 
see our destination. Another of those eye-appealing 
young ladies rises from her desk, smiling, as we wal 
into the office and asks if she can help us. 


MAN AT WORK 


“We'd like to see Colonel Holland,” we reply. 

She asks our names, walks to a doorway and asks the 
colonel if he can see us now. “Sure thing.” The colonel 
answers. “Send them in.” 

We get our biggest surprise of the day. The colonel’ 
desk is in a corner, his chair sandwiched between the 
wall and a filing case, with only enough space left for 
him to get in and out. No rugs on the floor. No flags 
behind his chair. The desk is a plain steel affair. 

“How do you do,” says the colonel, with a wam 
handshake for each of us. We squeeze into a couple 
of plain wooden chairs and explain our business, A 
few phone calls and the colonel gives us most of the 
information were looking for. 

“We hadn't expected such prompt answers,” we tel 
the colonel. “From everything we'd heard about this 
place we expected to encounter all sorts of confusion.’ 

The colonel laughs. “We're here to give you all the 
help we can, you know,” he adds. “Besides, we've all 
got a superior to answer to. If mine spots much of the 
confusion, his report on me will do me no good.” 

As we buckle our briefcases, the colonel invites us 
to have a cup of coffee with him. We drink our coffee 
standing up in a small snack bar near the end of the 
corridor, right along with corporals, civilian secretaries 
and Navy commanders. Conversation over the coffee 
sounds just like office small talk anywhere. 


We glance back a few minutes later through a cab 
window and see the Pentagon standing quiet in the 
autumn sunset. As long as we can walk into that build- 
ing as free and respected citizens we can have no reason 
to fear the men who work there. As long as we re- 
member the warmth and sincerity of a battle-scarred 
colonel we shall think of “The Pentagon” as just what 
it is—a big building, housing a great number of people 
who live and work as best they know how, just like 
you and me. 


ae 


Mr. Kennedy of Mechanicsburg, Pa., formerly a news- 
paper editor, is now a free-lance military analyst. 
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Behold, the Lord the Ruler He is come 

With power and dominion in His hand. 

This is the soul’s awakening. It will stand 
Upright, be stirred that night the erstwhile dumb 
Now cries aloud in one impassioned star. 

It takes no step as yet, but it can see 

A need of answer to this mystery. 

The vast unknown lies difficult and far. 


God asks no more than this smali weak beginning: 


The awed response to a great golden cry, 

The lifted face, the wish to leave off sinning 

And seek that light, set distantly and high. 

The Lord of lords will come to do His winning, 
Power in His hand and titles on His thigh. 


II 


Seeing the Star the Wise men tell each other, 
Indeed this is the sign of the great King. 

The soul resolves upon its journeying, 

Disavows flesh, takes wisdom for a brother 

And sturdier grows in its sublime intent. 

It kneels in tears before its tender shoots, 
Grasps them by faith and lifts them by the roots, 
And grace is homeland when the soil is rent. 


Slowly the caravan of thought and fancy 
Assembles in the darkness, still removed 

From word of the right road, and necromancy 
Is meantime sipped and the old idols loved. 

But over them and in them like a bell 

The Star’s gold sound will hearten and compel. 


Ill 


Jerusalem, arise and be enlightened. 

The glory of the Lord comes down on thee. 
The soul escapes, still vacillant and frightened, 
Out of its Orient idolatry. 

Faith may inspirit it and hope embolden 

Its sally forth; there even is likelihood 

That love may make such magnet of the golden 
Sign that it finds the night's harsh journey good. 
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An Epiphany of Prayer 


The tidings that had found Jerusalem 
Sleeping flow out upon this Gentile night— 
Intellect, memory, will—and each of them 
Divines that track which terminates in light. 
Blinded by glory, they forget to see 

The miles that still oppose them angrily. 


IV 


Where is He who is born King of the Jews? 

With deserts crossed, the soul draws nigh to wonder 
Till sudden dark compels a search for news 

Of Him whose star it dared to travel under. 


His Star we saw; we come now to adore Him. 
The light is hidden, now that He is near. 
Divinity spreads darkness out before Him. 
The momentary halt is black with fear. 


But faith inquires, and takes the word, divining 
God in a human mouth; the star returns. 

Its absence loosed more light than all its shining. 
Now the most hallowed of all beauty burns, 
Burns toward a great discovery to prove 

That faith alone has eyes to look on love. 


V 


Entering the house they found the Child with Mary 
His Mother. Falling down, the kings adored. : 
So in a stable made a sanctuary 

The soul lays out its treasures for its Lord: 

Gold for His royalty and kingly Name 

Whose realms are love, the golden purified, 

For Godhood incense and the food of flame, 

Myrrh for His sorrow, for His Passiontide. 


Yet this is not the ending of the story 

Though journey ends and the soul finds its King. 

Being itself is offered to His glory 

Who takes no less than allness; this will bring 

It to that love which lies past seen and heard 

Where speaks God only, speaking His only Word. 
Jessica PowERs 
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That All May Be One 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS 
By Philip H. Ashby. Scribner. 218p. $3.50 


This earnest book by a Princeton pro- 
fessor is dedicated to the proposition 
that “man has at his disposal a power- 
ful and as yet relatively untried re- 
source whereby he can meet the 
troubles of this age.” This resource is 
“the combined witness of the major 
religions of the world.” 

In developing his thesis, Prof. Ashby 
undertakes an informed and very fair 
survey of four great world religions: 
Christianity and Islam in the West, 
Hinduism and Buddhism in the East. 
His survey leads him to the conclusion 
that it is both necessary and possible 
for these religions, and others, to pass 
“beyond conflict” and develop a com- 
mon stand against the prevailing secu- 
larism of our time. 

Dr. Ashby does not urge the syn- 
cretism or fusion of religions, not even 
to the degree that Toynbee has recent- 
ly been doing. He is, however, emphati- 
cally of the opinion that “beyond con- 
flict, Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity can find a harmony in the 
fundamental presuppositions which lie 
at the base of their separate structures,” 
a harmony which, though “not all-em- 
bracing. ..yet is fundamental and es- 
sential.” His analysis of the four re- 
ligions in terms of their views of re- 
ligious knowledge, the divine, man and 
human fulfilment, is intended to sustain 
this contention. 

Dr. Ashby regards himself as quite 
moderate in his program of coopera- 
tion. He does not ask the four religions 
to give up their peculiar and diverse 
convictions; he merely asks them to sub- 
ordinate such convictions to their com- 
mon witness as religions. 

Practically, all he asks, for the time 
being at any rate, are four things: “an 
exchange of thought between the re- 
ligions”; “common worship and spiritu- 
al fellowship”; “the proclamation of a 
[common] religious ethical standard”; 
and “cooperation in freedom,” without 
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pressure for uniformity. These, he holds, 
make up a program of “cooperation 
without compromise” upon which “the 
future of both religion and mankind 
depends.” 

It is a persuasive plea made with an 
impressive display of sincerity and in- 
sight. Yet it seems to me to be a plea 
to which any Christian concerned with 
the authenticity of his faith must return 
a resolute No. Christianity stands or 
falls on its conviction that it is not 
simply a kind of religious knowledge 
or view of reality, but a unique truth 
about ultimate things with a unique 
and all-important message about man’s 
life and salvation. Dr. Ashby blurs this 
fact by his undiscriminating talk about 
“religion,” as though religion-in-general 
possessed some kind of archetypal reali- 
ty of which the particular religions were 
merely specific forms, 

This approach may have its use for 
phenomenological description or psych- 
ological analysis, but it tends to obscure 
the crucial fact that the various re- 
ligions, even though they are all re- 
ligions, do not exhibit the “harmony in 
fundamental presuppositions” of which 
the author speaks. Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam have some common ground 
in the Bible, and so exhibit certain 
significant affinities, but between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, for example, 
what common ground is there? Not 
religion-in-general, but the uniqueness 
of the faith revealed, constitutes the 
message of Christianity in any recog- 
nizable sense. 

Similarly, the conflict between re- 
ligion and secularism is too simply 
drawn in Dr. Ashby’s thinking. It is not 
true that what we have is religion on 
the one side confronting secularism on 
the other, in utter opposition. There are 
religions (Judaism and Christianity, for 
instance) that stand with certain types 
of “secularism” against Eastern “spiritu- 
alism” in emphasizing the reality of the 
empirical world and the urgency of 
social concern. And there are religions 
(such as classical Buddhism) that out- 
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do the secular humanists in their in- 
sistence of man’s self-sufficiency for 
salvation. If the alignment is to take 
place in terms of “fundamental pre. 
suppositions,” it can hardly do so in the 
simple terms Dr. Ashby envisages. 

The author is right in appealing for 
cooperation among the world’s great 
religions. But it cannot be the religious 
cooperation he asks (“common witness 
...common worshp”); it can only be 
cooperation, religiously motivated in- 
deed, for secular ends on the social, 
political and cultural levels. Such co- 
operation the world needs, and needs 
urgently, to meet the challenge of the 
demonic forces of hate and destruction 
that threaten mankind in the crisis of 
our time. Wii HERBERG 


THE BRIDGES OF GOD 
By Donald A. McGavran. Friendship Press, 
158p. $2.50 


Dr. McGavran’s book on the strategy 
of foreign-mission work is a practical 
commentary on Kenneth Latourette’s 
vast History of the Missions. It is 
obvious that the author is no novice. 
He has been in the field for over thirty 
years. He has traveled far and wide in 
Asia, Africa and Oceania. It is his con- 
tention that the stratagem of setting up 
mission stations, equipping them with 
church, school and hospital-compounds, 
though a practical necessity in estab- 
lishing a bridgehead in an alien or 
inimical territory, is not the most eco- 
nomical or the best method of spread- 
ing the gospel. 

In the attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: “how do peoples become Chris- 
tians?” the author maintains that there 
must be a return to “people move- 
ments”—evangelization by a chain- 
spreading of the Christian faith through 
families, clans and tribes. 

In his preliminary observations Dr. 
McGavran points out the critical nature 
of our times; the fact that if the world 
is to be unified it can be so only on one 
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(Author of: An Introduction to 
The Science of Metaphysics) 


$4.75 


Today, many professors and students 
confuse psychology with that positive 
science which investigates only the sur- 
face phenomena of human conscious- 
ness and behavior. As a result psy- 
chology is becoming almost exclusively 
pragmatic and utilitarian. 


In his Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy of Animate Nature, Father Koren 
makes clear . . . for the benefit of the 
student . . . the basic questions of 
philosophical psychology. His book is 
intended as an Introduction—and is 
exactly that in every sense of the word. 

Just as he did in his recently pub- 
lished Introduction to the Science of 
Metaphysics, ($4.50), he follows the 
scholastic technique of presentation . . . 
phrases his arguments in language that 
can easily be grasped by students who 
are not familiar with Latin. 


At Your Booksellers 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
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of two bases—universal materialism or 
the Christian faith. He cites the disturb- 
ing fact that after several centuries of 
missionary effort, less than one per 
cent of the Chinese, less than one-half 
per cent of the Japanese, only two per 
cent of the peoples of India, and far 
less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
the peoples of the Moslem world have 
embraced Christianity. 

This is not to disparage the tremen- 
dous progress made through missionary 
efforts in the course of the 19th cen- 
tury. But it does point up the neces- 
sity of new methods and approaches. 

Throughout his historical and demo- 
graphic analyses, Dr. McGavran is 
eminently impartial and fair in dealing 
with the various churches. His observa- 
tions are timely. They should prove of 
interest to mission-minded Catholics. 
For this is naturally a subject to which 
the authorities in Rome as well as the 
various missionary societies of the 
Catholic Church have given great 
thought in the last few decades. Though 
the Catholic approach is essentially 
more complicated, there is much in Dr. 
McGavran’s book that should afford 
food for meditation. 

Francis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 


Feasts and Fasts for All 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH 
THE TRAPP FAMILY 


By Maria Augusta Trapp. Pantheon. 251p. 
$3.95 


We hear a great deal these days about 
family solidarity, perhaps more than 
ever before in the history of the poor, 
bursting-at-the-seams world. Back in 
April, the Pope took the occasion of 
an address to members of the European 
Radio Union to remind them that TV 
—even TV-—could play an important 
role in uniting the family, as members 
gathered together to view a program. 

This beautifully produced book deals 
with the problem of keeping a family 
together. It details, through text, illus- 
trations, printed music, the ways and 
means the famous Trapp family have 
used to remain truly one. The plan 
of the book follows the liturgical year, 
starting with Advent and progressing 
through all the feasts and fasts that 
make up so much—so much more than 
we usually realize—of our lives as mem- 
bers of the great family we belong to 
in the communion of saints. 

But do not think that this is a 
solemn liturgical treatise. Lovely folk 


customs, more known and used in Eur. 
ope than among us, liven the pages 
and make one wonder if many of these 
age-old observances could not well be 
introduced more into American Catho- 
lic life. 

Birthday customs, customs centering 
around marriage and birth, recipes for 
special days, the place of the saints 
in the family circle—all these and many 
more make the book a veritable plum 
pudding. Any Jack Horner who puts 
in his thumb will come up with a plum, 

This is a book that you will like to 
read through at one sitting; then you 
will like to have it at hand for refer. 
ence as the various liturgical seasons 
enter the stage of the Church’s year, 

The book was published to coincide 
with the Advent season, but I hope 
that the Catholic Book Club was wise 
in choosing it as the January selection, 
It seems an admirable book with which 
to begin the New Year, because it sug- 
gests so many lovely thoughts and 
usages that will make the coming year 
richer in participation in the Church's 
feasts and fasts and in a deepening of 
family love and oneness, 

Haroip C. GARDINER 
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by Douglas Hyde 
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happen if 500,000,000 Chinese 
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communism? A gripping analysis! 
25¢ per copy 
JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
by Neil McCluskey, S.J. 


A firsthand report and full study 
of the Witnesses. 15¢ per copy 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
by William J. McGucken, S.]. 
All time AMERICA best seller on 
education. 25¢ per copy 
WHY A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
by George Bull, S.J. 


Still the best statement of a vital 
subject not easily put into words. 
15¢ per copy 


(Discounts for bulk) 


All orders under $1.00 
must be prepaid. 
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THE WORD 


A great multitude followed Him when 
He had come down from the mountain; 
and now, a leper came and knelt before 
Him .. . As He entered Capharnaum, 
acenturion came to Him, asking for His 
aid... (Matt, 8:2, 5; Gospel for third 
Sunday after Epiphany). 





It might serve us well to look long and 
steadily at Christ our Lord and Saviour 
as He is portrayed in such a liturgical 
Gospel as this of the third Sunday after 
Epiphany. 

Here we see the Incarnate Word as 
the divine physician, solicitously and 
marvelously ministering to men’s sick 
bodies. He meets a leper, and cleanses 
him, with a touch and a word, of his 
hideous disease. At a distance and with 
the briefest declaration, He cures the 
palsied servant of an army captain. Our 
Lord stood among men as a living foun- 
tain of physical vitality, a very tower 
of healing and wholesomeness, It is 
good for us to understand that this de- 
voted Physician does truly concern 
Himself with these troublesome, cor- 
ruptible bodies of ours. 

But is this what our beloved Redeem- 
er had in mind when, in His home-town 
of Nazareth, He quoted the proverb, 
Physician, heal thyself? Or when He 
cried out in the great Temple of Jer- 
usalem, If any man is thirsty, let him 
come to Me and drink? Or when He 
said quietly in the synagogue at Caph- 
arnaum, If anyone eats of this bread, 
he shall live forever? 

After all: the cured leper did finally 
die; perhaps of palsy. The palsied ser- 
vant died, too; not inconceivably, of 
leprosy. What do we really mean, then, 
when we speak of Christ the Physician? 

Christ our Lord is the living, timeless, 
unfailing source of a higher health: 
holiness. 

Whatever else may or may not be 
said about the specific holiness that is 
proper and suitable and practical for 
the Catholic layman, one truth emerges 
as certain. The layman’s holiness, like 
every other genuinely Christian good- 
ness, must have Christ for its heart and 
center. 

Not only does this critical declaration 
suffer from the convenient curse of 
metaphor; it may, in addition, be under- 
stood to say that which falls far short 
of its real significance. 

Christian holiness is not mere ethical 
rectitude, The entire science of moral 
theology and the whole theory and 
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practice of asceticism proclaim that be- 
havior has much to do with sanctific- 
ation. The good thief was not good as 
long as he was a thief. Yet the tower- 
ing truth stands: Christian sanctity is 
not equivalent to ethical perfection. 
Nor is the white flame of holiness to 
be doused down to a pallid, witless, 
bird-like, twittering conviction that 
somehow or other—supposing enough 
novenas—everything is going to be all 
right because man is really very weak 


but God is really very good and hell is 
really most unpleasant. 

Catholic lay holiness, not otherwise 
than religious or priestly holiness, is a 
progressively fuller sharing in the actual 
life of God, through Christ. 

What can such high, mysterious 
words mean to a plain, earnest Cath- 
olic layman? They speak a mystery, in- 
deed, but they convey these clear cer- 
tainties, at least. These words mean the 
reality that is sanctifying grace. They 
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Announcing NEW BOOKS 
for February 1956 


A JOHN LaFARGE 
READER 








Selected and edited by 
Tuurston N. Davis, S.J. 


JosePH SMALL, S.]. 


The best writings from the 
crowded 50 years of priesthood 
of the gifted and gracious Father 
LaFarge. On art, literature, re- 
ligion, the Church and the world, 
social action, communism and 
human relations. For those who 
believe that Christian courage 
should be aglow with charity for 
all men. 300 pages. $3.50 


Also: 
THE POPES ON YOUTH 





By Raymonp B. FuLLAM, S.J. 


Wisdom and common sense from 
the Vicars of Christ to guide 
youth. 448 pages. $5.00 
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mean the reality that is growth, as op- 
posed to such actualities as formalism 
and routine or decay from malnutrition. 
Above all, these words mean Christ. 
Everywhere, always, in every circum- 
stance, let the layman see and seek 
Christ. Christ is in the bus, Christ is in 
the office, Christ is in the job, Christ is 
in this annoying human being who 
makes the problem of the moment. 
And let me, the priest of Christ, 
struggle and strive to do as much. 
VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 


FILMS 


THE NIGHT MY NUMBER CAME 
UP is based on a supposedly “strange 
but true” personal experience of a Brit- 
ish air marshal. 

Shortly after World War II, that 
gentleman, whose name was Sir Victor 
Goddard, was touring the Far East by 
air. At one stopover a fellow officer re- 
counted a dream he had had the night 
before in which the marshal figured 
prominently. The dream, recollected in 
clear and precise detail, was about a 
flight on which the marshal was one of 
several passengers. Ominously enough, 
the flight in the dream ended with 
the plane cracking up on a craggy, 
coastal bluff. 

The following morning the marshal 
climbed into his Dakota for the next 
leg of the journey and found the de- 
tails of the dream coming true, one 
by one, with alarming regularity. Ob- 
viously, since the hero lived to tell the 
tale, there was one difference: the pilot 
managed to execute a successful emer- 
gency landing. 

The script, which R. C. Sherriff has 
devised from this material, makes no 
claims for the truth of the story or 
the reliability of dreams in general for 
predicting the future. It plays simply 
as a good fictional suspense yarn with 
the kind of preternatural overtones 
which neither the audience nor the 
cast of characters quite believe in but 





| which are, none the less, intriguing or 


unsettling, depending upon where you 
are sitting. For adults its appeal is en- 
hanced by the superior performances 
of Michael Redgrave, Alexander Knox, 
Denholm Elliott, etc., and the vivid 
aptitude for small details for which the 
better British films are famous. 

It should be added, however, that 
“medieval” (used three times) is an 
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a was her motive for the affair Rather lovable modern saint were made and what they mean 
ree it Vj , >. : : OovaD iC Sd . ere made < a anti. 
— she is made to seem a high-minded Single copies 15 cents Single copies 15 cents 
—— «(young eee: ec i her con- REGULAR BULK DISCOUNTS All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid. 
science and accepted the compromising 
S position purely out of love for the weak AMERICA PRESS’ ee 70 East 45th Street e@ New York 17, N. Y. 
3S young king. 
= For adults, however, the picture is 
not a complete loss. Photographed in . 
SS color and CinemaScope, it is unusually 
felicitous in its period details. Also, both MAK E THIS YOUR 
in treatment and in the performance = 
Y. of Marisa Pavan, its subsidiary story of ! ILGRIMAGE 
how Catharine de Medici was trans- 
renew ° ° a 
formed by court intrigue and personal sii YEAR = 
ac unhappiness from a well-disposed girl . 
into a scheming, ruthless woman is PEWS EUROPE: Nine magnificent, all- 
dramatically believable even if not ac- we expense, escorted Pilgrimages to 
curate. (MGM) Morra WaALsH ba A Rome, Lourdes, Assisi, Lisieux and 
= 5 or (N other glorious Shrines! Visit France, 
ay Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
ill me ‘a Switzerland and England . . . optional extension 
as TH EA RE ; to Ireland . . . 42-49 days .. . $1,193 up. Sail 
ale to Peviehe atte od aboard the fabulous Queen Elizabeth and 
S ) Spiritual Queen Mary. 
RED ROSES FOR ME, by Sean Director Frequent Departures May 16 Through September 5 
. O'Casey, is a tragedy that falls several SOUTH AMERICA: By air...escorted...leaving 
notches below greatness because it is Houston July 4...27 days... $1,598. Visit Mexico 
too sparing in compassion. It is difficult City, Panama City, Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Offices and Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, 
correspondents 
miter sere “TRAVEL NOW—PAY LATER" 
Witt Herserc is author, among PLANS AVAILABLE 
iG many books dealing with soc- For complete information consult your Travel Agent or contact Dept. CT-4: 
ie - ony, 2 Protestant, Catholic, CAGHOLIC GRAVEL DIVISION 
eview. ew: An Essay in American Re- 
one-yeat ligious Sociology. ; AMERICAN EXPRESS 
extension er RANCIS X. MURPHY, TRAVEL SERVICE 
The bal- C. -R., at present a chaplain 
ojual in the Army, has had a chance 65 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 
. to study the missions at first PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS 
| be sent hand. WITH AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES —SPENDABLE EVERYWHERE 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





“CARDINAL INCENSE" Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





against Popery. Such behaviorisms sug- 
gest that whenever an Irishman is not 
a Catholic, somebody has been tamper- 
ing with his religion. 

The play is weakest where it should 
be strongest, in the impact of the emo- 
tions and loyalties of the central char- 
acters—a Catholic girl and a freethink- 
ing man who love each other. The 
temperature of their passion never rises 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 





SMM LL THU 


3 OIL PAINTINGS for sale. Handsomely 


request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





DIOCESAN VOCATION DIRECTORS. Send 
for sample and prices of pamphlet “Our 
Daughter is a Nun.” Has high ecclesiastical 
imprimatur. J. J. Caesteckev, 5555 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—51%4”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MASS BOOKLETS—Arranged by Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis. “Our Dialog Mass”, $11.00 
per hundred. “Our Sung Mass”, $15.00 per 
hundred. Write for samples. Pio Decimo 
Press, St. Louis 15, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





MONK'S MASS MAPS. Accurate Listings of 
Masses for Florida-bound Midwest Catho- 
lics. Free. In 500 Motels from Louisville 
to Jacksonville. Or write, Father Aloysius, 
O.S.B., Saint Bernard, Alabama. 





OH COME and devote the remaining years 
of your life to God’s service and His poor 
with the Little Brothers of the Good Shep- 
herd, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 





ORDINATION & FIRST MASS REMEM- 
BRANCE CARDS. Dealers wanted. Write 
for samples: Louis Prahl, Old York Rd. 
& 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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above lukewarm. When they decide 
they are not good for each other, their 
separation is not ah agonizing wrench. 

Kevin McCarthy spreads himself in 
a flamboyant performance as the young 
idealist who might have become a bold 
and sagacious leader of progressive 
causes at fifty years of age, if he had 
not managed to get himself killed be- 
fore he was thirty. Joyce Sullivan is 
rather frosty in her portrayal of a young 
woman in love. E. G. Marshall, the 
Protestant with a chip on his shoulder, 
is consistently comical whenever he is 
on stage. 

The most impressive performances, 
however, are submitted by Eileen 
Crowe, as the concerned and later griev- 
ing mother, and Michael Clarke Laur- 
ence, the Anglican clergyman whose 
cross of daffodils is heaved out of the 
church by an irate vestryman, 

John O'Shaughnessy directed the play 
for theatrical effects rather than drama, 
it seems to your observer; but perhaps 
he could do no better with O’Casey’s 
diffuse writing. Anna Sokolow’s dances 
fill most of third act. Howard Bay de- 
signed the settings that provide an ap- 
propriately changing atmosphere for the 
story. 

The play is in residence at the Booth, 
sponsored by Gordon Pollock. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


framed. On view Washington, D. C. (1) 
Lovely Virgin and Child with Carmelite 
friar and nun; attributed Lotto (1490 
1556); Size—24” x 40”, framed—32” x 
49”; $495. (2) Feudal monastic scene with 
2 friars, huntsman, boy, girl, game; Wout 
ers (1640-1669); Size 23” x 32”, framed 
31” x 38”; $165. (3) Modern landscape 
Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard; Size—2Q” x 
2314”, framed—29” x 33”; $125. Write Box 
622, America Press, 70 E. 45th St. New 
Mork 17, IN. ¥; 





PERU—Missionary from Oregon, alone at 


Huarochiri (Andes—10,000 ft.) with % 
widely dispersed pueblos—42,000 souls—4 
parishes—competing with communists and 
proselytizers. Needs (prayer, men, money) 
terrific!! Try to help. Address letters tp 
Fr. Francis Kennard, pastor of Huarochiti, 
through contact with civilization at Lima: 
Colegio Sta. Maria, Apt. 2473, Lima, Perm 
(School of American Brothers of Mary) 





RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 


AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take thei 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. Noe 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try, 
Write today for samples on approval. 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 


BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, lino, 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. Rey, 


Pastor, Carmel, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
B.W.L 





STAMP COLLECTORS: Attractive British 


Colonial approvals. George Dewey, 104 Sea 
Avenue, Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 


catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 














A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE — A 
thorough search service for out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. New and 
current books supplied. When in Chicago 
or vicinity come in and browse. 

6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 
Hours: Evenings, 7 to 10—Sat., 10 to 10 

All mail communicatiens to 

C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 
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